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should be permitted to go to town and, perhaps,
ride a mule or horse. In South Carolina the Sea
Island negroes demanded that in laying out work
the old "tasks" or "stints" of slavery days be
retained as the standard. The farming districts
at the edge of the Black Belt, where the races were
about equal in numbers, already had a kind of
"share system," and in these sections the economic
chaos after the war was not so complete. The
former owners worked in the field with their ex-
slaves and thus provided steady employment for
many. Farms were rented for a fixed sum of
money, or for a part of the crop, or on "shares."

The white districts, which had previously fought
a losing competition with the efficiently managed
and inexpensive slave labor of the Black Belt, were
affected most disastrously by war and its after-
math. They were distant from transportation
lines and markets; they employed poor farming
methods; they had no fertilizers; they raised no
staple crops on their infertile land; and in addi-
tion they now had to face the destitution that
follows fighting. Yet these regions had formerly
been almost self-supporting, although the farms
were small and no elaborate labor system had
been developed.